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Saudi Arabia's Reform Gamble 


Christopher Clary and Mara E. Karlin 


About an hour north of Jeddah, in western Saudi Arabia, there is a security 
perimeter and a turn-off. The journey from Jeddah is relatively unremarka¬ 
ble, with mostly desert to both sides for the bulk of the drive. The compound 
is exceedingly well guarded, with concertina wire and concrete barriers 
(lovingly known as Texas barriers in US war zones) surrounding the facility. 
Multiple checkpoints and identification checks await. Security personnel are 
mostly private contractors, though an occasional soldier in camouflage can 
be spotted (most likely from the Saudi Arabian National Guard, the most 
trusted of the regime-supported security services). The facility was built 
under the project management of Saudi Aramco, but it is not part of the 
kingdom's lucrative petrochemical infrastructure. This elaborate security is 
to protect King Abdullah University of Science and Technology (KAUST), 
the first mixed-gender university in Saudi Arabia. With a $io billion endow¬ 
ment, it is one of the most technologically advanced universities in the world. 
Both Saudis and foreigners point to it as an example of the domestic reforms 
King Abdullah has made. As with much of the internal progress that Saudi 
Arabia has made in recent years, the existence of KAUST demonstrates that 
the country has undergone meaningful, albeit tenuous, changes. And the 
security surrounding the university betrays concerns that there could be a 
violent backlash to reform. 


Christopher Clary is a PhD student at MIT. He served as the Pentagon’s South Asia Director. Mara E. Karlin 
is a lecturer and PhD candidate at Johns Hopkins-SAIS. She served as the Pentagon's Levant Director and as 
Special Assistant to the Under Secretary of Defense for Policy. Both authors recently returned from a visit to 
Saudi Arabia sponsored by the Saudi Ministry of Higher Education. 
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'We are in a terrible position ... we must change and we cannot change', 
Abdullah's brother and predecessor. King Fahd, is rumoured to have lamented 
on his deathbed. He would have been referring to the dramatic state of affairs 
in a country that, over the span of a generation, had transformed from a col¬ 
lection of roving Bedouin tribes to become one of the wealthiest countries in 
the world. During Fahd's 23-year rule, Saudi Arabia re-made its international 
profile, becoming perhaps the most influential Arab state. He presided over 
both the invitation of US forces to defend the kingdom following Iraq's 1990 
invasion of Kuwait, and ultimately the redeployment of US forces after the 2003 
invasion of Iraq. He modernised the Saudi military and began the tentative 
diversification of the economy. The proportion of Saudis attending university 
or college quadrupled during his reign. Massive infrastructure works changed 
the urban landscape. And under Fahd, Saudi Arabia facilitated an end to 
Lebanon's 15-year civil war and drafted a plan for Middle East peace, which 
would later serve as the foundation for the 2002 Arab Peace Initiative. Yet he 
was aware that the deepest changes required, those within his people, had not 
occurred. Indeed, he believed such changes were not possible, and that failing 
to make them would make Saudi Arabia's status as a regional power a passing 
phase, and likely endanger the future of the monarchy. 

Six years later. King Abdullah is trying to prove this prediction false. 
Aware of the imperative of domestic reform, Abdullah is basing his effort 
on two pillars: education and economic diversification. The House of Saud 
long ago agreed to support conservative institutions in exchange for their 
support for the monarchy. This long-running alliance, foundational to the 
state and necessary in the past for the monarchy to weather challenges, 
now constrains efforts to change Saudi Arabia. Without real steps to mod¬ 
ernise its economy and society, the kingdom will inevitably stagnate. 
Failure to energise the economy might animate the historically quiescent 
Saudi youth, but the modernisation necessary to prevent sustained eco¬ 
nomic crisis is constantly threatening to trigger a revolt by Saudi Arabia's 
conservative reactionaries. Abdullah is thus attempting a range of flanking 
reforms, rather than headlong assaults on archaic traditions and rules. 

Within the sphere of education, the reform effort is dominated by two 
initiatives. The first is the King Abdullah Foreign Scholarship Program. It 
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pays for tens of thousands of Saudis to study abroad each year and can be 
viewed as a sort of human export-import bank that seeks to quietly fund 
the creation of reformists. Out go promising young Saudis, in come slightly 
older. Western-educated Saudis, who may bring entrepreneurial energy 
and cultural moderation back with them. The scholarship programme, 
established only six years ago, has supplemented the considerable private 
financing of overseas education to give Saudi Arabia 
capita share of students studying abroad in the world. 

Saudis receive these scholarships each year, nearly one- 
third choosing to study in the United States. To give a 
sense of scale, the United States, with 15 times Saudi 
Arabia's population, only had 260,000 students study¬ 
ing abroad last year. Saudi education officials have made 
clear that the scholarship programme is not designed 
simply to educate, but to transform the Saudi populace. 

Experiences abroad will, at least in the hopes of the Saudi leadership, inti¬ 
mately inform the vision that returning Saudi students choose to adopt for 
their country. 

The second aspect of education reform is domestic: over the last half¬ 
decade, Saudi Arabia has seen a rapid and purposeful increase in the number 
of universities. The number of government-sponsored universities has more 
than tripled over the last decade, from seven to 24, including the recently 
inaugurated Princess Nora bint Abdulrahman University, the largest all¬ 
female university in the world. These universities strive to defy the pattern 
of traditional Middle Eastern education failures, such as rote memorisa¬ 
tion instead of creative problem solving. They largely fail to break free of 
Saudi social and intellectual conventions, however, although they do dress 
them up in more technocratic garb. Indeed, the only university that aggres¬ 
sively challenges the status quo is KAUST. Yet this university, in which 
all students receive free education and monthly stipends, is perhaps more 
notable for its existence in the minds of Saudis than in its reality. Around the 
country, Saudis speak almost obsessively about KAUST: many positively, 
others less so. Tree from the strict gender-separation rules that characterise 
Saudi society, men and women at the university can interact freely, and 
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women are not required to wear an abaya or veil. And yet Saudis make up 
only 15% of the student population at KAUST. That amounts to about 100 
students today, and even as the university grows to reach its target of 2,000 
students, the number of Saudis will only rise to a few hundred if the propor¬ 
tion remains the same. The rest are non-Saudis from throughout the world 
who, while surely benefiting from the superb education on offer, will not 
play a role in the Saudisation of the country. Moreover, higher education 
in Saudi Arabia, even at KAUST, almost wholly concentrates on the hard 
sciences; for a country whose leadership is seeking societal transformation, 
there is a surprising dearth of support for the social sciences. Of course, in 
view of the challenges of designing a social-science curriculum, a focus on 
the apolitical hard sciences seems understandable. 

What opportunities lie ahead for these oncoming waves of well-educated 
Saudis? In a country where one-third of the population are foreigners, whose 
presence in the highest and lowest echelons of society in many ways enables 
the country to function. King Abdullah is striving to make serious economic 
reforms to encourage Saudis to better contribute to their country. Economic 
diversification is one aspect, although much of the Saudi economy remains 
grounded in petroleum or petro-industry offshoots, which account for 90% 
of export revenue. But progress is being made. At King Saud University, 
a remarkable effort, the Riyadh Techno Valley, has been established, in 
which students receive training in innovation and designing business plans, 
common at many Western business schools. Riyadh Techno Valley takes it 
one step further: the best students also have access to funding that enables 
them to implement their ideas. 

Entire cities, such as Jubail in the northeast, are being designed and built 
from scratch. These cities seem to have a 'Eield of Dreams' approach: if 
you build it, they will come. The hope is that young, educated Saudis will 
migrate to desolate areas of the kingdom and build new industries there. 
Saudis are notoriously fond of staying near their families, and whether they 
will dislocate themselves from those networks of friends and kin is uncer¬ 
tain. When we visited Jubail recently, it was a particularly hot summer day 
and the glaring Potemkin-village aspect to these efforts was highlighted by 
a complete lack of people on the streets. 
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The education and economic diversification efforts have the same root 
goal: to motivate Saudis to work hard by offering them interesting work 
and giving them the skills to do so effectively. Saudi Arabia suffers from a 
unique form of structural unemployment; there is a mismatch between the 
population's willingness to work certain jobs and the availability of jobs. 
Almost 70 years ago, Joseph Schumpeter warned that 'the man who has gone 
through a college or university easily becomes psychologically unemploy¬ 
able in manual occupations without necessarily acquiring employability in, 
say, professional work'.' The result in Saudi Arabia has been an overabun¬ 
dance of the unemployed and huge numbers of foreign workers filling the 
gap. Worryingly, some Saudis spoke of a 'lost generation': those Saudis in 
the 28-40 age cohort who experienced the windfall of sudden wealth from 
the oil boom at a young age and, consequently, generally remain unwill¬ 
ing to work hard. The lost generation expects to be, and for years has been, 
compensated simply for showing up. This generation will pose increasing 
challenges for the Saudi leadership as they face diminished personal oppor¬ 
tunities and may see reform as threatening. 

Any real reform will require wrestling with the role of females in Saudi 
society. Indeed, the government is creating 65,000 new jobs for women in 
2012. Their ability to interact on an equal playing field will be uncertain; in 
one telling anecdote, an influential businessman saw no incongruity in his 
comment that women have the same opportunities as men in Saudi Arabia 
even as he noted that they cannot sit in the same conference room. He was 
proud, in fact, of the ability to use teleconferencing facilities so that women 
could take part in the meeting. 

To be sure, regional events invariably impinge on the king's efforts. The 
revolutionary efforts in Tunisia, Egypt, Bahrain, Yemen, Libya and Syria have 
resulted in dramatic regional changes. Yet public demands for similar reforms 
in Saudi Arabia are minimal at best. While nearly every Saudi we met was 
closely following regional events, there was limited enthusiasm for launching 
similar protests against the royal family. Many explained that the king was 
already making the necessary reforms; indeed, he was moving at a pace faster 
than many Saudis desired. Decades of academic work on democratisation 
has shown, however, that the danger to authoritarian regimes comes during 
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periods of economic downturn. So far, the energy needs of Asia's growing 
giants, India and China, have enabled Saudi Arabia to maintain an elaborate 
welfare state for its citizens, even in the midst of the Wesf s economic slump. 
If oil revenues prove insufficient at some future date, the kingdom may find 
itself much more vulnerable than current appearances suggest. 

Recent events in the region have exacerbated an already difficult 
moment in US-Saudi relations. Many Saudis were visibly discomfited 
by Washington's unwillingness to continue its decades-long support for 
Egyptian President Hosni Mubarak after protests erupted in Cairo's Tahrir 
Square in early 2011. They interpreted US actions as an illustration of 
Washington's unreliability as an ally. Deep fears of a nuclear Iran, too, per¬ 
meate Saudi strategic concerns. As the United States increasingly seeks to 
reassure regional actors of its own concerns about a nuclear Iran, and to 
dissuade Riyadh from seeking a similar capability, this memory will surely 
be lasting. Just as the question was asked in the Cold War - was the United 
States willing to risk Washington or New York for Berlin or Paris - there is 
an impression that the Saudi leadership lacks the confidence that the United 
States is similarly willing to risk a US city for a Saudi one. 

Given seemingly unlimited fiscal resources, Abdullah's primary con¬ 
straint appears to be time: he is 88 years old and in poor health. With neither 
of his expected two successors enthusiastic about the controversial changes 
he has instituted, he has sought to move quickly, perhaps more quickly than 
Saudi society is prepared to accept. Indeed, astute observers of domestic 
Saudi affairs suggest that the king is attached to the country by a rubber 
band, pulling it in a new direction, whereas conservative forces in Saudi 
Arabia are pulling the other way, with ropes. In a country where nearly half 
the population is under 24 years old, timing is critical, a consideration that 
Abdullah seems acutely aware of, and which is further propelling the rapid 
pace of his intended reforms. 

Notes 

1 Joseph A. Schumpeter, Capitalism, 

Socialism, and Democracy (New York: 

Harper Perennial, 2008 [1942]), p. 152. 


